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Digging  Up  Soil  Conservation  Resources 


An  Interview  with.  Ted  Kupelian, 
Soil  Conservation  Service 

Thanks  to  the  USDA’s  Soil  Conservation  Service 
(SCS),  teachers  and  students  around  the  nation 
are  enjoying  a rich  collection  of  conservation 
materials  and  activities. 

Ted  Kupelian,  SCS  education  specialist,  has 
been  working  with ^ In  The  C^ssroom  since 
1983.  Jhe  Washin^bn,  D.C.  bf^e  where  he  works 
is  dedicitedto  dist^uting  supplemental  resources 
to  schqbts,  groups ),atKi  clubs  everywhere. 
According  to  Kupelian,  the  SCS’&  participation  in 
Ag  icthe  Classroor^as  given  roany  teachers  and 
students  a better  urrberstanding  of  the  importance 
of  soiUnd;  water  conservation.  Students  are  also 
learning  ^a,t  taking  their  studies  down  to  earth  can 
be  intereigng  and  fun.  ^ 

Q Describe  the  SCS’s  involvement  with  Ag  in 
the  Classroom,  and  with  education  in 
general. 

A Everything  we  do  revolves  around  formal  and 
informal  education.  To  begin  with,  the  SCS 
was  established  to  offer  technical  assistance  to 


Students  at  Brent  Elemen- 
tary School,  Washington, 
D.C.,  take  a soil  sample  of 
their  garden  for  testing. 


landowners  who  manage  and  use  natural 
resources.  But  our  role  as  information-providers  to 
educators  is  just  as  important.  We  want  to  increase 
awareness  and  action  in  natural  resource 
conservation,  and  working  with  Ag  In  The 
Classroom  is  a perfect  way  to  do  this.  The  SCS 

continued  on  page  2 


Bqyond  the  Groundwork 

Comments  for  “Ag  in  the  Classroom 
Notes”  from  Peter  C.  Myers,  Deputy 
Secretary  of  Agriculture 

As  Deputy  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  former 
Chief  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service,  Missouri  _ 
native  Peter  C.  Myers  possesses  a great 
appreciation  of  the  importance  of  Ag  in  the 
Classroom. 


“Today  in  America,  there  are  approximately  45 
million  students  in  kindergarten  through  12th 
grade.  Only  one  and  a half  million  live  on  farms,” 
he  said.  “To  give  these  young  people  an 
understanding  of  agriculture  and  its  impact  on  the 
world  is  an  enormous  undertaking.” 

Myers  believes  the  Ag  in  the  Classroom  program 
is  a perfect  vehicle  with  which  to  achieve  this  goal. 
“As  with  the  Soil  Conservation  Service,  USDA 
agencies  all  over  the  country  are  working  with  Ag 
in  the  Classroom  task  forces,”  he  said. 

continued  on  page  5 


Peter  C.  Myers 
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SCS  Soil  Profiles  show  stu- 
dents what’s  beneath  the 
topsoil. 


From  the  Director 

Dear  Readers: 

In  this  issue  of  Notes  you  will  read  about  some 
instructional  materials  that  are  available  to 
teachers  who  are  integrating  agriculture  into 
their  lessons.  These  items  and  many  others 
are  listed  in  USDA’s  Resource  Guide  to 
Educational  Materials  About  Agriculture./  want 
to  remind  you  that  this  guide  is  available,  free 
of  charge,  through  the  Ag  in  the  Classroom 
office. 

I also  want  to  remind  you  that  the  Ag  in  the 
Classroom  National  Conference  will  be  June 
7-9,  1987,  in  Washington,  D.C.  at  the  Holiday 
Inn  Capitol.  The  conference  is  open  to  state 


contacts,  members  of  Ag  in  the  Classroom 
task  forces,  volunteers,  and  others  who  are 
actively  involved  in  Ag  in  the  Classroom 
programs. 

This  conference  will  help  you  gain  an 
appreciation  for  the  enormous  energy  and 
creativity  that  has  poured  into  the  various  state 
programs.  It  will  also  give  you  the  opportunity 
to  learn  additional  skills  to  apply  to  your  own 
efforts.  I sincerely  hope  you  will  be  able  to 
attend,  and  I look  forward  to  seeing  you  there! 


Soil  Conservation  Resources 

continued  from  page  1 

has  been  furnishing  soil  conservation  materials  to 
teachers,  school  administrators,  curriculum 
advisors  and  youth  leaders  for  over  fifty  years. 
SCS’s  basic  program  is  getting  conservation  “on 
the  land.”  Outdoor  Classrooms  are  wonderful 
teaching  tools  for  demonstrating  practices.  Ag  in 
the  Classroom  has  certainly  facilitated  our  total 
conservation  efforts. 

QWhat  soil  conservation  materials  are 
available  to  teachers? 

A Our  service  has  developed  an  excellent 
collection  of  materials  for  grades  K through 
12.  We  encourage  science  and  social  studies 
teachers  to  take  advantage  of  our  publications, 
overhead  transparencies,  and  suggested  activities. 
A good  starting  point  for  teachers  who  want  to 
introduce  soil  conservation  to  their  classes  would 
be  our  field  guide,  “Teaching  Water  and  Soil 
Conservation.”  It’s  filled  with  many  creative 
suggestions  for  activities  and  observations  in  the 
classroom  and  outdoors.  Materials  which  focus  on 
particular  areas  of  the  country  are  also  available 
through  our  state  offices.  Students  in  South 
Dakota,  for  instance,  can  study  the  specific  wind 
erosion  problems  common  to  their  plains  area. 

QHow  are  students  and  teachers  responding 
to  your  education  program? 

A Enthusiastically.  Teachers  are  constantly 
requesting  materials,  and  students  show  a 
great  interest  in  soil  conservation.  Occasionally  I 
travel  to  schools  to  talk  to  classes.  Students  tell  me 
this  field  is  different  and  fascinating. 

QHow  will  your  involvement  in  Ag  in  the 
Classroom  affect  soil  conservation? 


A I hope  it  will  increase  awareness  of  the 

importance  of  soil  conservation.  The  wise  use 
of  soil  and  water  is  the  key  to  keeping  our  land 
productive  and  beautiful.  By  distributing  materials, 
we’re  ultimately  helping  students  become  better 
citizens,  and  perhaps  introducing  them  to  different 
career  options. 

QWhat  careers  in  soil  conservation  will  be 
open  to  students  in  the  near  future? 

A More  than  meets  the  eye.  Students  can  study 
to  become  soil  conservationists  and 
technicians,  soil  scientists,  engineers  and 
engineering  technicians.  The  Soil  Conservation 
Service  also  offers  careers  for  people  trained  in 
accounting,  agronomy,  recreation,  wildlife  biology, 
information  and  computer  technology.  Our 
brochure,  “Challenging  Careers  in  Soil 
Conservation,”  addresses  these  opportunities  in 
greater  detail. 

QAre  there  any  particular  areas  of  the 
country  where  soil  conservation 
awareness  among  students  is  more  critical? 

A Conservation  is  a nationwide  concern.  Every 
area  has  its  unique  soil  and  water  problems, 
so  the  study  of  conservation  is  important  to  all 
school  districts. 

Q Where  can  teachers  write  or  call  for  your 
resources? 

A I encourage  teachers  to  first  call  their  nearest 
SCS  office.  The  address  may  be  found  in  the 
telephone  book  under  US  Government.  If 
necessary,  teachers  may  also  obtain  many  different 
resources  by  writing  USDA,  Soil  Conservation 
Service,  Room  0054-S,  RO.  Box  2890, 

Washington,  D.C.  20013. 

continued 


Qlt’s  science  fair  season  in  many  school 
districts.  Where  can  teachers  find 
suggestions  and  ideas  for  incorporating  soil 
projects  into  their  fairs  and  lesson  plans? 

A An  example  would  be  the  35th  Annual 

Convention  for  the  National  Science  Teachers 
Association,  (NSTA)  March  26th  - 29th  at  the 
Sheraton  Washington  and  Omni  Shoreham  hotels 
in  Washington,  D.C.  This  convention  is  a mecca  for 
teachers  who  are  hungry  for  information  and 
resources.  SCS  Educational  relations  will  have  an 
exhibit  including  hands-on  activities  at  the  NSTA 
convention. 

Publications  related  to  science  fair  projects  may 
be  available  from  SCS  and  other  natural  resource 
agencies.  These  agencies  can  also  suggest  many 
project  ideas.  Again,  making  that  personal  contact 
is  important.  Teachers  should  direct  students  to  the 
local  offices  at  SCS  and  other  agencies  and 
organizations. 

QAre  there  any  conservation-related  current 
events  on  which  teachers  can  focus? 

A Yes.  April  24th  is  Arbor  Day.  Anyone 

interested  in  trees  for  their  value  in  conserving 
soil,  energy,  water  or  wildlife  is  encouraged  to 
participate  in  Arbor  Day  activities.  Teachers 
wanting  more  information  can  contact  the  National 
Arbor  Day  Foundation,  100  Arbor  Avenue, 
Nebraska  City,  Nebraska  68410.  (402)  474-5655. 
June  6th  is  International  Environment  Day.  For 
information,  contact  the  United  Nations 
Environment  Program.  UN  Plaza,  New  York  10017. 
Soil  Stewardship  Week  is  scheduled  for  May  24  - 
31 . Interested  teachers  should  contact  their  local 
soil  and  water  conservation  districts. 


Q 


Do  you  have  any  other  comments 
regarding  soil  conservation  and  Ag  in  the 
Classroom? 
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AAg  in  the  Classroom  presents  a wonderful 
opportunity  to  teach  students  about  every 
facet  of  agriculture.  Teachers  should  be  aware  that 
there’s  room  in  their  existing  curriculums  for  the 
study  of  conservation.  The  USDA  is  constantly 
working  on  new  publications  and  reprinting  popular 
materials.  I sincerely  hope  teachers  avail 
themselves  of  our  resources.  All  of  us  at  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service  look  forward  to  helping  more 
teachers  educate  their  students  about  natural 
resources  and  conservation. 


SCS  resources  include 
lessons  and  suggested 
activities  for  grades  K-12. 
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Plant  Materials  for 
Conservation 
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The  Big  Sky’s  the  Limit  for  Montana  Enthusiasm 


Who  is  responsible  for  the  success  of  Agriculture  in 
Montana  Schools?  Practically  everyone  in 
Montana-including  English  teachers,  Kiwanis  Club 
members,  a local  Coca-Cola  plant  and  the 
thousands  of  citizens  who  check  a box  on  their 
state  tax  forms  to  donate  a dollar  to  the  cause. 

“I  feel  like  we’ve  got  a tiger  by  the  tail!” 
exclaimed  Valerie  Larson,  resource  librarian  and 
publicist  for  Ag  In  Montana  Schools  (AMS).  “The 
enthusiasm  sparked  by  and  for  Ag  In  The 
Classroom  is  wonderful.” 

AMS  enlisted  the  aid  of  English  teachers  to  help 
“enthuse”  students  into  participating  in  their  current 
project,  an  essay  contest  for  seventh  through  1 1th 
graders.  The  topic  is  “Future  Careers  in 
Agriculturally-Related  Business.”  Papers  are 
expected  to  cover  such  subjects  as  computers, 
hydroponics,  retailing  and  marketing.  Twenty-five 
winners  (five  from  each  grade)  will  spend  five  days 
this  summer  at  Montana  State  University,  where 
they  can  take  courses  on  agriculture-related 
careers. 


Lehrkind  Coca-Cola  and  Dairy  Gold  Farm  are 
the  sponsors  of  a poster  contest  for  Kindergarten 
through  sixth  graders.  The  three  winners  of  that 
contest  will  be  the  Governor’s  guest  of  honor  on  Ag 
Day,  and  each  will  receive  a $50  bond.  The 
winners  of  the  essay  contest  will  also  be 
announced  on  Ag  Day. 

As  mentioned  elsewhere  in  this  issue,  the 
Kiwanis  Club  has  volunteered  to  build  Ag  Treasure 
Chests.  The  club  plans  to  reach  its  goal  of  having 
one  chest  in  each  elementary  school  by  1 989.  At 
present,  each  county  has  its  own  chest,  but  over 
500  are  still  needed.  The  Treasure  Chests  are  used 
primarily  in  fourth  grade  classrooms,  but,  as 
Larson  says,  “so  much  of  the  information  is 
nongradeable.” 

Last  year,  taxpayers  contributed  over  $7,000  to 
AMS  via  their  State  tax  forms,  which  allowed  them 
to  donate  one  dollar  to  the  program.  This  year,  a 
local  TV  station  filmed  a 30-second  spot  featuring 
a teacher  with  the  Treasure  Chest  to  help  promote 
the  contribution. 
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Montana  teacher  Anne  Thor- 
eson  discovers  her  state’s 
many  treasures. 


Ag  Treasure  Chests:  A Gem  of  an  Idea 


Thanks  to  local  organizers,  elementary  school 
teachers  throughout  Montana  and  South  Dakota 
no  longer  have  to  dig  to  find  treasures  for  teaching 
students  about  agriculture. 

Ag  in  the  Classroom  organizers  in  these  states 
have  gathered  a hoard  of  ag  teaching  tools  to  form 
“Ag  Treasure  Chests.”  The  chests  offer  a wealth  of 
hands-on  materials  designed  to  aid  teachers  in 
telling  the  story  of  agriculture.  The  materials 
include  posters,  films  and  booklets,  and  grain,  wool 
and  soil  samples. 

The  Treasure  Chests  were  created  through 
volunteer  efforts.  State  farmers  and  ranchers, 
commodity  groups,  agricultural  organizations  and 
agribusinesses  donated  the  materials  and  funds 
needed. 

Treasure  State 

Originally  “Treasure  State”  Montana  produced  only 
one  Treasure  Chest  per  county.  It  didn’t  take  long 
before  overwhelming  teacher  and  student  response 
convinced  Ag  in  the  Classroom  organizers  to 
provide  one  treasure  chest  for  each  elementary 
school  in  the  state. 

Montana  State  Contact  and  President  of  Ag  in 
Montana  Schools,  Nina  Baucus,  said,  “Teachers 
absolutely  love  the  Treasure  Chests!  The  materials 
are  self-explanatory,  which  is  what  any  teacher 
needs  to  simplify  preparation  for  a lesson!” 

Connie  Townsend,  former  president  of  Ag  in 
Montana  Schools,  characterized  student  response 
to  the  treasure  chest.  “They  can’t  get  into  it  fast 


enough!” 

To  help  teachers  incorporate  Treasure  Chest 
activities  into  ag  education,  Townsend  travels 
throughout  Montana  presenting  a seminar 
“Teaching  Teachers  About  Teaching  Agriculture.” 
This  10-hour  course  is  offered  in  conjunction  with 
the  Montana  State  University  at  Bozeman  and 
counts  as  1 graduate  credit. 

Important  contributions  are  coming  from 
Montana  Kiwanis  Clubs.  Club  members  are 
building  550  chests,  which  will  be  distributed 
throughout  the  state  by  1989. 

Additional  contributions  of  materials  and  funds 
have  come  from  the  Soil  Department  at  Montana 
University,  the  Cotton  Industry,  the  Montana 
Aviation  Trade  Association,  the  Montana  Beef 
Council,  the  Wheat  Research  & Marketing 
Committee,  and  from  various  donations,  grants, 
membership  dues  and  tax  check-offs. 

South  Dakota’s  Riches 

After  a successful  pilot  test  in  Brookings,  South 
Dakota,  500  Treasure  Chests  are  being  distributed 
to  each  of  the  state’s  elementary  schools.  South 
Dakota  Soil  Conservation  Service  employees  have 
called  on  various  state  commodity  groups  and  farm 
organizations  to  assist  in  the  distribution,  which 
should  be  completed  by  the  end  of  March. 

South  Dakota  ag  organizers  have  gone  to 
special  measures  to  make  their  Ag  Treasure 
Chests  unique.  Mike  McNamara,  Secretary  of 
South  Dakota  Ag  in  the  Classroom,  said,  “We  got 
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the  idea  for  an  Ag  Treasure  Chest  at  the  national 
Ag  in  the  Classroom  meeting,  but  decided  to  shape 
ours  like  a barn  to  more  closely  associate  it  with 
agriculture.” 

President  of  South  Dakota  Ag  in  the  Classroom 
Edith  Bartels  said,  “We  have  tried  to  not  limit  use  of 
the  Treasure  Chests  to  a particular  age  group.  Use 
of  the  chests  can  be  extended  to  many  grades.” 
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Commodity  groups  provided  the  materials 
making  up  the  South  Dakota  Treasure  Chest. 
Among  these  groups  were  the  South  Dakota 
Sheep  Growers,  the  South  Dakota  Pork  Council, 
South  Dakota  Wheat  Council  and  Wheathearts,  the 
South  Dakota  Beekeepers,  and  the  South  Dakota 
Division  of  Forestry. 


Treasure  Chests  Reflect  States’ 
Shining  Individuality 


South  Dakota’s  unique  barn- 
shaped treasure  chest. 

Stage  of  the  process,  a poster  showing  all  the  food 
a family  of  four  consumes  in  a year,  soil  samples 
taken  from  various  parts  of  Montana,  miniature 
farm  equipment,  a flannel  board  of  beef 
byproducts,  a “Women  in  Timber”  film,  a nutrition 
packet  from  the  Dairy  Industry  and  samples  of  the 
major  soils  of  Montana. 

A teacher’s  guide  which  accompanies  the 
treasure  chest  is  now  being  pilot-tested  in 
Montana’s  7th  and  8th  grades.  Additionally,  a new 
teaching  guide  and  worksheet  combination  is  being 
tested  for  use  among  Kindergarten  through  3rd 
grade  students. 


If  every  state  were  to  build  an  Ag  Treasure  Chest, 
they  would  most  likely  be  as  rich  and  individualized 
as  the  chests  of  Montana  and  South  Dakota.  Each 
chest’s  contents  reflect  differences  in  both 
agriculture  and  teaching  approaches; 

Montana 

Each  Montana  chest  contains  such  materials  as: 
tree  rings  showing  drought  and  wet  periods,  seeds 
and  grain  samples,  a booklet  which  traces  wool 
processing  and  include  samples  of  wool  at  each 


Treasures”  written  by  Anne  Hunter  of  the  South 
Dakota  Farm  Bureau,  explaining  the  uses  of 
agricultural  products  and  byproducts.  Some  topics 
covered  in  the  booklet  are;  popcorn,  calves,  milk, 
potatoes  and  sunflowers. 

Clark  Hanson,  Coordinator  of  Ag  Education  at 
South  Dakota  State  University,  is  working  on  an  Ag 
in  the  Classroom  curriculum  guide,  which  will  go 
hand-in-hand  with  the  state’s  ag  Treasure  Chests. 
The  guide  will  present  ideas  for  incorporating 
agricultural  concepts  and  activities  in  the 
classroom. 


South  Dakota 


Contents  of  South  Dakota  chests  include:  down, 
wood  chips,  soil  samples,  pig  hide,  tree  seeds, 
grains,  beeswax,  wool,  powdered  milk  and  potato 
flakes.  Along  with  these,  each  Treasure  Chest  will 
include  an  accompanying  booklet  “South  Dakota 


Beyond,  the  Groundwork 

continued  from  page  1 

“Cooperation  between  these  agencies  and 
educators,  state  officials,  farmers,  agribusinesses 
and  other  groups  has  been  growing  constantly.” 

Myers  added,  “With  all  of  this  cooperation  and 
enthusiasm,  Ag  in  the  Classroom  has  made 
significant  progress  in  building  a foundation  for 
agricultural  education.  I can  only  predict  a 
generation  of  agriculture-conscious  students.” 

However,  Myers  believes  there’s  a lot  more 
ground  to  cover.  He  said  students  need  a multi- 


faceted understanding  of  agriculture.  “Educators 
should  approach  teaching  about  agriculture  with  an 
awareness  that  their  students  will  one  day  be 
making  decisions  as  consumers,  elected  officials, 
opinion  leaders  and  business  managers.  An 
understanding  of  Agriculture  cannot  be  simplistic,” 
he  said.  “Students  should  realize  the  critical  role  it 
plays  in  economics,  politics,  science  and  culture.” 

“On  behalf  of  Ag  in  the  Classroom,  I encourage 
all  USDA  agencies  to  continue  their  involvement  in 
education,  especially  at  the  local  level.”  Myers 
added,  “Knowledge  is  the  most  fruitful  seed  any  of 
us  could  ever  hope  to  plant.” 
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National  Meat  Board  Rounds  Up 
Prime  Teaching  Materials 


Right:  Adam  and  his  grand- 
father discuss  the  farm’s 
history  and  Adam’s  future  in 
the  National  Live  Stock  and 
Meat  Board  film,  “History 
Matters  — A Story  of 
Change.”  Below:  Adam  dis- 
cusses his  dilemma  with  his 
girlfriend. 


Adam  has  worked  for  two  summers  to  save  enough 
money  to  buy  a car.  His  mother  and  grandfather 
need  two  thousand  dollars  as  downpayment  on  a 
new  barn  for  their  farm.  Will  Adam  use  his  hard- 
earned  money  to  buy  the  car  of  his  dreams?  Or  will 
he  invest  his  money  in  the  family  farm,  and  more 
importantly,  his  future? 


That’s  the  dilemma  faced  in  the  National  Live 
Stock  and  Meat  Board  production,  “History 
MatterS"A  Story  of  Change.”  The  15-minute  film 
was  made  by  the  Meat  Board  for  11  th  grade  history 
classes,  and  about  150,000  students  will  see  the 
film  and  discover  Adam’s  decision  by  the  end  of  the 
school  year. 

The  film’s  objective  is  to  introduce  “critical 
thinking  and  problem-solving,”  says  the  group’s 
Director  of  Education  Barbara  Hicks  Selover,  and  to 
show  the  influence  past  history  can  have  on 
present-day  decision  making. 

While  “History  Matters-A  Story  of  Change,”  is 
aimed  at  high  school  audiences,  the  Meat  Board 
has  something  for  everyone.  Second  graders  can 
solve  “The  Case  of  the  Purloined  Pork,”  thanks  to 
the  combined  efforts  of  the  Meat  Board,  The 
National  Pork  Producers  Council,  and  the  National 


Pork  Council  Women.  This  storybook  mystery  for 
second  graders  stresses  the  interdependency  of 
city  people  and  farmers.  Also  aimed  at  the  primary 
grades  is  the  Food  Power  Tower  Kit,  which  Selover 
says  is  “for  little  kids  to  see  where  food  comes 
from.” 

Fourth  through  seventh  graders  can  develop  a 
better  appreciation  of  American  agriculture  with  the 
Nutrition,  Food  and  Culture  program,  a series  of 
full-color  pictures  and  a teacher’s  guide  that 
examines  food  and  nutrition  in  their  everyday  lives, 
and  the  lives  of  children  of  other  cultures. 

“Shaping  A Nation,”  is  a slide  presentation  for 
fifth  through  eighth  grades;  Selover  calls  this 
presentation  “an  adventure  into  the  unknown!”  The 
“unknown”  in  this  case  is  the  introduction  of 


“The  Case  of  the  Purloined  Pork”  kit  includes  a full  color 
storybook,  a teacher’s  guide,  worksheets  and  posters. 


economics  principals  to  grade  school  students. 

The  slide  show  begins  by  explaining  how  livestock 
first  came  to  the  United  States,  and  goes  on  to 
explore  the  lives  of  two  modern-day  farmers,  what 
they  grow,  and  why.  A “Partners  in  Production” 
poster,  part  of  the  “Shaping  a Nation”  kit,  illustrates 
the  great  many  jobs  a farmer  makes  possible.  Over 
1 1 ,000  kits  have  been  distributed  to  schools  since 
1984. 

Food  preservation  methods  of  the  pilgrims  is  the 
subject  of  a poster  called  “Coming  to  America; 
Tracing  the  Roots  of  Processed  Meats.”  Students 
not  only  learn  about  the  foods  the  first  settlers 
brought  to  America,  but  about  the  meat 
preservation  techniques  of  the  1600’s  that  are  still 
in  use  today.  Over  300,000  posters  were  distributed 
initially  as  an  insert  in  Instructor  magazine,  and  the 
Mayflower  Society  has  purchased  posters  and  sent 
them  to  fifth  grade  classrooms  in  20  states. 

For  more  information  on  National  Livestock  and 
Meat  Board  teaching  aides,  contact  Barbara  Hicks 
Selover  at  (312)  467-5520.  “History  Matters-A 
Story  of  Change,”  can  be  loaned  to  High  School 
Social  Studies  teachers  through  the  Modern 
Talking  Picture  Service.  Other  teachers  interested 
in  the  film  should  contact  Selover  directly. 


Turner  Ashby  FFA  member 
Tina  Sheffer  brings  agriculture 
into  the  classroom  with  FFA’s 
newly  revised  Food  for 
America  program  materials. 


FFA’s  new  Food  for  America 
resources  include  a pres- 
enter’s guide,  classroom  kit, 
spirit  master  worksheets, 
puzzles,  wall  chart,  certificates 
of  completion  and  stickers 
for  the  students. 


Food  for  America:  FFA  Provides  a Ready  Resource 


Most  consumers  don’t  understand  the  path  that 
takes  raw  agricultural  commodities  from  farms  to 
supermarket  shelves  or  the  local  restaurant. 
Through  Food  for  America,  Future  Farmers  of 
America  (FFA)  chapters  across  the  nation  are 
helping  elementary  teachers  take  some  of  that 
mystery  out  of  the  food  system  for  their  students. 

FFA’s  ten-year  old  Food  for  America  program  is 
designed  to  teach  simple  agricultural  concepts  to 
students  in  the  third,  fourth  and  fifth|grades. 

The  Turner  Ashby  Chapter  in  Dayton,  Virginia,  is 
a perfect  example. 

Armed  with  their  agricultural  knowledge,  public 
speaking  skills,  and  a recently  revised  set  of  Food 
for  America  materials,  FFA  members  from  the 
Turner  Ashby  Chapter  are  among  the  thousands  of 
FFA  high  school  students  who  present  the  facts 
about  agriculture  in  a style  that  is  easily 
understood  and  encourages  class  participation. 

For  Turner  Ashby,  the  process  starts  in  the  fall 
when  a committee  is  formed  and  a chairman 
selected.  In  the  spring,  the  committee  divides  into 
presentation  teams  of  four  members  each  and 
rehearsal  begins.  “You’re  going  to  have  to  learn  the 
material  before  you  can  even  begin  to  teach  it  to 
somebody  else,”  advises  committee  chairman 
Carissa  Shiflet.  She  uses  the  prepared  script  found 
in  the  Presenter’s  Guide  packet  of  materials,  but 


suggests  rewriting  it  to  suit  the  particular  situation. 

At  the  end  of  April,  the  presentation  teams  hit  the 
fourth-grade  classrooms  with  a well-polished,  but 
extemporaneous  presentation.  The  trick  of  being 
well-prepared  without  sounding  too  canned  or  rigid 
is  an  important  one,  according  to  Carissa.  “When 
we  do  the  Food  for  America  program,  we  don’t 
make  it  a big,  formal  presentation.  If  the  kids 
interrupt  and  get  involved,  as  long  as  it  pertains  to 
the  subject,  we  let  them.” 

The  Turner  Ashby  Chapter  supplements  their 
Food  for  America  program  with  an  agricultural  mini- 
fair, held  one  week  after  the  classroom 
presentations.  Grade  school  students  are  taken  on 
guided  tours  of  various  agricultural  exhibits  such  as 
dairy  cattle,  farm  machinery,  and  crops. 

The  mini-fair  serves  as  an  extra  opportunity  for 
the  children  to  get  more  hands-on  knowledge  of 
agriculture.  It  also  provides  feedback  to  the 
chapter.  “If  a student  asks  a lot  of  questions  at  the 
fair  that  we  should  have  covered  in  the  classroom, 
we  try  to  come  up  with  a new  way  to  get  through  to 
them,”  explained  Carissa.  “It’s  a way  to  gauge 
ourselves.” 

NOTE:  To  arrange  tor  an  FFA  presentation, 
elementary  school  teachers  can  contact  vocational 
ag  instructors  at  their  local  junior  and  senior  high 
schools. 


FFA’s  New  Food  for  America  Materials 


FFA’s  Food  for  America  program  is  funded  by 
Mobay  Chemical  Corporation  through  the  National 
FFA  Foundation.  The  materials  were  prepared  by 
the  Mazer  Corporation,  specialists  in  the  field  of 
educational  instruction  materials.  Two  main 
components  of  the  program  are  the  Presenter’s 
Guide  and  the  Classroom  Kit. 

The  Presenter’s  Guide  includes  a script  for 
making  classroom  presentations  and  tips  on  how  to 
prepare  for  the  program.  A word-search  puzzle  is 
included  as  a beginning  activity. 

The  Classroom  Kit  contains  a guide  to  the  entire 
program  for  the  elementary  school  teacher  and  is 
filled  with  activities  relating  the  story  of  agriculture 
while  incorporating  the  disciplines  of  geography, 
math,  English  and  social  studies. 

FFA’s  Food  for  America  materials  may  be 
obtained  from  the  National  FFA  Supply  Service, 
Box  15160,  Alexandria,  VA  22309,  703/360-3600, 
ext.  20.  For  information  about  the  materials  and  the 
Food  for  America  program,  contact  Bill  Stagg, 
Director  of  Information,  703/360-3600,  ext.  64. 
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Ag  in  the  Classroom  — State  Contacts 


The  individuals  listed  here 
are  key  reference  persons  in 
each  state.  If  you  have  any 
questions,  want  to  make 
reports,  or  need  more  infor- 
mation about  your  state’s  Ag 
in  the  Classroom  program, 
contact  the  following: 


Alaska 

Mr.  Keith  Quintavell 
State  of  Alaska 
Department  of  Natural 
Resources 
RO.  Box  949 

Palmer,  Alaska  99645-0949 
(907)  745-7200 

Alabama 
Jane  Alice  Lee 
ao  Brenda  Summerlin 
Alabama  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  Industries 
RO.  Box  3336 

Montgomery,  Alabama  36193 
(205)  261-5872 

Arl2ona 
Barbara  Cast 
Arizona  Agri-Press  Club 
5025  E.  Washington,  Suite  110 
Phoenix,  Anzona  85034 
(602)  273-7163 

Arkansas 

Dr  Phillip  Besonen 

Center  for  Economic  Education 

GE  310 

University  of  Arkansas 
Fayetteville,  Arkansas  72701 

(501)  575-4209  or  575-2855 

California 
Mark  Linder 
California  Farm  Bureau 
1601  Exposition  Boulevard 
Sacramento,  California  95815 
(916)  924-4380 

Colorado 
Helen  Davis 

Colorado  Department  of 
Agriculture 

1525  Sherman  Street 
Denver,  Colorado  80203 
(303)  866-3561 

Connecticut 
David  E.  Nisely 
(Connecticut  Department  of 
Agriculture 
165  Capitol  Avenue 
Room  (j-3 

Hartford,  Connecticut  06106 
(203)  566-3671 

Fifi  Scoufopolous 
Windham  (County  Conservation 
District 
PO.  Box  1 1 2 

Brooklyn,  Connecticut  06234 
(203)  774-0224 

Delaware 

Sherman  Stevenson 
Delaware  Farm  Bureau 
233  South  Dupont  Highway 
Camden-Wyoming,  Delaware 
19934 

(302)  697-3183 
Florida 

Kelvin  Robinson 
Florida  Dept,  of  Agriculture  and 
Consumer  Services 
The  Capitol 
Tallahassee,  FL  32301 
(904)  488-9780 

Georgia 

Louise  Hill 

Georgia  Farm  Bureau 
RO.  Box  7068 
Macon,  Georgia  31298 
(912)  474-8411 


Hawaii 

Sylvia  Yuen.  Acting  Associate 
Dean 

Academic  Affairs 
College  of  Tropical  Agriculture  & 
Human  Resources 
University  of  Hawaii 
21 1 Gilmore 
Honolulu,  Hawaii  96822 
(808)  948-6997 

Idaho 

Rick  Phillips 

Idaho  Department  of  Agriculture 
PO.  Box  790 
Boise,  Idaho  83701 
(208)  334-2718 

Illinois 

Dr.  John  Lewis 
Illinois  Council  on  Economic 
Education 

Northern  Illinois  University 
DeKalb,  Illinois  60115 
(815)  753-0356 

Indiana 
Judy  Carley 
Indiana  Farm  Bureau 
130  East  Washington 
PO.  Box  1290 
Indianapolis,  Indiana  46202 
(317)  263-7830 

Iowa 

Sandy  Conger 

Iowa  Department  of  Agriculture 
Wallace  Building 
Des  Moines,  Iowa  50319 
(515)  281-5952 

Kansas 

Steve  Fisher 

4-H  and  Youth  Programs 

Umberger  Hall 

Kansas  State  University 

Manhattan,  Kansas  66506 

(913)  532-5800 

Kentucky 

Patty  Blankenship 
Kentucky  Farm  Bureau 
120  South  Hubbard  Lane 
Louisville,  Kentucky  40207 

(502)  897-9481 

Louisiana 
Marianne  Burke 
Louisiana  Department  of 
Agriculture 
PO.  Box  44365 
Capitol  Station 

Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana  70804 
(504)  925-4856  or  (504) 
292-8262 

Maine 

Chaitanya  York 

Maine  Department  of  Agriculture 
Food  and  Rural  Resources 
State  House,  Station  28 
Augusta,  Maine  04333 
(207)  289-3511 

Maryland 
Jack  Matthews 
Maryland  Farm  Bureau 
8930  Liberty  Road 
Randallstown,  Maryland  21133 
(301)  373-1054 


Massachusetts 
Marjorie  A.  Cooper 
Mass.  Ag  in  the  Classroom 
RO.  Box  141 

Springfield,  Massachusetts 
01102 

(617)  892-3720 

Dr.  Kenneth  Parker 
418  Hills  House 
University  of  Massachusetts 
Amherst,  Massachusetts  01003 
(413)  545-2731 

Michigan 

Eddie  Moore 

Michigan  Stale  University 
East  Lansing.  Michigan  48824 
(517)  355-6580 

Minnesota 
Alan  Withers 
Minnesota  (Oepartment  of 
Agriculture 

90  W.  Plato  Boulevard 
St.  Paul.  Minnesota  55107 
(612)  296-6688 

Mississippi 
Helen  Jenkins 
Mississippi  Farm  Bureau 
PO.  Box  1972 
Jackson,  Mississippi  39205 
(601 ) 957-3200 

Missouri 
Diane  Olson 
Missouri  Farm  Bureau 
RO.  Box  658 

Jefferson  City.  Missouri  65102 
(314)  893-1400 

Montana 

Nina  Baucus,  Chairperson 
Agriculture  in  Montana  Schools 
RO.  Box  167 

Wolf  Creek,  Montana  59648 
(406)  458-9468 

Nebraska 

Ellen  M.  Hellerich 
University  of  Nebraska 
302  Ag  Hall 

Lincoln,  Nebraska  68583-0709 
(402)  471-2360 

Irene  Reed 
PR  Coordinator 
Box  31 OA 

Lincoln,  Nebraska  68583 
(402)  471-2360 

Nevada 

Ben  Damonte 
12945  Old  Virginia  Rd. 

Reno,  Nevada  89511 
(702)  853-5696 


New  Hampshire 

Susan  Robertson 
New  Hampshire  Farm  Bureau 
Federation 
RD  4,  Box  344-D 
Concord,  New  Hampshire  03301 
(603)  224-1934 

New  Jersey 

Cindy  K.  Effron 
Coordinator  of  Agricultural 
Development 
Slate  of  New  Jersey 
Department  of  Agriculture 
CN  330 

Trenton,  New  Jersey  08625 
(609)  292-8897 


New  Mexico 

E G.  Blanton 

New  Mexico  Farm  & Livestock 
Bureau 

421  North  Water  Street 
Las  Cruces,  New  Mexico  88001 
(505)  526-5521 

New  York 

Betty  Wolanyk 

New  York  State  College  of  Ag 
and  Life  Sciences 
Cornell  University 
3 Stone  Hall 
Ithaca.  New  York  14853 
(607)  255-8122 

North  Carolina 

Phama  Mullen 
North  Carolina  Farm  Bureau 
5301  Glenwood  Avenue 
Box  27766 

Raleigh,  North  Carolina  27611 
(919)  782-1705 

North  Dakota 

Marion  Peterson 
North  Dakota  Department  of 
Agriculture 
State  Capitol 

Bismarck,  North  Dakota  58505 
(701)  224-2231 

Ohio 

Judy  Roush 

Women  for  Ohio  Agriculture 
11278  Darby  Creek  Road 
Orient,  Ohio  43146 
(614)  877-9686 

Oklahoma 

Diane  Wittrock 
Oklahoma  Department  of 
Agriculture 

2800  North  Lincoln  Boulevard 
Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma  73105 
(405)  521-3868 

Oregon 

Dru  Sloop 

635  Capitol  Street,  NE 
Salem.  Oregon  97310-0110 

(503)  378-3787 

Pennsylvania 
Chris  Herr 

Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Agriculture 

2301  N.  Cameron  Street 
Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania  17110 
(717)  783-8460 

Richard  Prether 
Pennsylvania  Farmers 
Association 
Box  736 

Camp  Hill,  Pennsylvania  17011 
(717)  761-2740 

Rhode  Island 

Al  Bettencourt 

Rhode  Island  State  ASCS  Office 
40  Quaker  Lane 
Wesf  Warwick.  Rhode  Island 
02893 

(401)  828-8232 

South  Carolina 

Dr.  Beverly  Enwall 
Rutledge  Building 
South  Carolina  Department  of 
Education 

Ckilumbia,  South  Carolina  29201 
(803)  758-2652 

South  Dakota 

Edith  Bartels 
Star  Route  3,  Box  58 
Gettysburg,  South  Dakota  57442 
(605)  765-2367 


Tennessee 
Bobby  Beets 
Tennessee  Farm  Bureau 
Box  313 

Columbia,  Tennessee  39401 
(615)  388-7872 

Texas 

Leisa  Boley 
Project  Director 
Ag  in  the  Classroom 
PO  Box  12847 
Austin,  Texas  7871 1 
(512)  282-1992 

Utah 

Anna  Fletcher  Jensen 
Information  Specialist 
Utah  Department  of  Agriculture 
350  North  Redwood  Road 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  84116 

(801)  533-4104 

Vermont 

Gerald  Fuller 
University  of  Vermont 
Agricultural  Engineering  Bldg. 
Burlington.  Vermont  05405-0004 

(802)  656-2001 

Megan  Camp 
Shelburne  Farms 
Shelburne,  Vermont  05482 
(802)  985-8686 

Virginia 
Jean  Guthrie 

Virginia  Farm  Bureau  Federation 
RO.  Box  27552 
Richmond.  Virginia  23261 
(804)  225-7534 

Washington 

Julie  Sandberg 

Washington  State  Department  of 
Agriculture 

406  General  Administration 
Building 
AX-41 

Olympia.  Washington  98504 
(206)  586-2195 

West  Virginia 

William  Aiken 

West  Virginia  Farm  Bureau 
Route  3.  Box  1 56-A 
Buckhannon,  West  Virginia 
26201 

(304)  472-2080 

Wisconsin 

Tom  Lochner 
Wisconsin  Farm  Bureau 
RO.  Box  5550 
7010  Mineral  Point  Road 
Madison,  Wisconsin  53705 
(608)  833-8070 

Wyoming 

Marilyn  Werner 
Box  360 

Douglas,  Wyoming  82633 
(307)  358-2455 

Guam 

Dr.  R.  Muniappan 
College  of  Agriculture  and  Life 
Sciences 

University  of  Guam 
Mangilao,  Guam  96923 
617-734-3113 

Virgin  Islands 

Otis  Hicks 

Department  of  Agriculture 

RO  Box  U 

Kingshill 

St.  Croix,  Virgin  Islands  00850 
(809)  778-0991 
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